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CHILD LABOR IN 


NDUSTRIAL work done in tenement houses is 
| characteristic of depression periods, when regular 
employment is scarce, wage standards are break- 
ing, and the bargaining power of the workers is weak. 
Always present in the poorer districts of large cities, 
it spreads like some unhealthy fungus in times of 
trouble. And where there is tenement home work 
there is almost certain to be child labor, in the worst 
sense of the word. The help even of the youngest 
is called upon to speed up the work. School children 
lose their play time, and work 
at night when they should be 
sleeping, and sometimes the 
older ones are kept out of school 
to help. The 150 cases of un- 
employment, compiled a year or 
so ago by the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, included a 
number of instances where, the 
breadwinner being unemployed, 
the entire family worked long 
hours on some simple industrial 
operation, for a pittance insuf- 
ficient to supply the barest fam- 
ily necessities. 

During 1930 the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor 
inspected 2,205 homeworking 
families, according to Labor and 
Industry for August, 1931. Vio- 
lations of the law were found 
in 295 cases, most of which in- 
volved illegal chiid labor. “It seems evident,” states 
the report, “in spite of the best efforts of the State to 
enforce the law, and of the most conscientious 
employer to have his work done in compliance with 
the law, that so long as factory work is sent into 
private homes where there are young children there 
will always be great danger of illegal employment 
of these children.” 

The report of the New Jersey Bureau of Women 
and Children for the year ending June, 1931, states 
that the number of licenses issued under the new 
Homework Act doubled over the preceding year, 


THE TENEMENTS 


being 7,479 compared with 3,700 in the year 1930. 

Members of the staff of the National Child Labor 

Committee visited, shortly before Christmas, a num- 

ber of tenement homes in Newark, New Jersey, where 

industrial work is carried on, in many cases being 

obtained from New York concerns. The pay is so 

wretchedly poor that even by working until late at 

night, and with the help of the children, one family 

of six, stringing safety pins on wires, earns no more 

than $3.00 or $4.00 a week. The little girl in the 

photograph is nine years old, 

and works with her mother 

clipping the threads and pull- 

ing bastings from tiny dolls’ 

clothes as her mother stitches 

them. It takes about two hours 

to finish a dozen dresses, and 

for this the pay is four cents a 

dozen and out of this the work- 

ers must furnish the thread. 

Other families earn twelve 

cents a set for the faggoting on 

collar-and-cuff sets which, they 

claim, retail as high as $7.50. 

Home work is especially 

widespread in cities where the 

clothing industry is important. 

In Pennsylvania the finishing 

of garments has always been 

and still is the most common 

form of home work. But there 

are almost countless processes 

which are carried on in the tenements, and new ones 

spring up with every new fad and fashion, such as 

slipping powder puffs into “sanitary” cellophane 

covers. In one Massachusetts town, screws are in- 

serted into small parts for electrical fixtures at twenty 

to forty cents per thousand; this is called “working on 

the brasses.”’ In another large city, the stringing of 

beads and mounting of “jewelry” for the ten-cent 
store trade is especially popular. 

There are several checks which may be kept on 

the exploitation of young children in tenement home 

(Continued on page 8) 
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NEW YEAR’S HOPES 


ONSIDERABLE advance planning of child 
labor and educational programs has been done 
in anticipation of the legislative sessions in several 
of the nine states holding regular sessions in 1932, 
as shown on pages 4 and 5. In a few states the more 
important measures have already been before the con- 
stituency one or more years, and have become suffi- 
ciently familiar so that they should no longer inspire 
the legislative heart with the terror sometimes aroused 
by the unknown. The scarcity of jobs, moreover, has 
already reduced child employment and increased 
school enrollments to such an extent that legislation 
‘raising the minimum age for employment and pro- 
viding suitable educational facilities for the children 
thus held in school has come to seem a much more 
reasonable and natural measure than it once did. 
Public opinion is becoming aroused to the economic 
absurdity of allowing children to interrupt their 
schooling and compete in the labor market for jobs 
which are far too few to supply the needs of unem- 
ployed adults. With such a combination of circum- 
stances the outlook for bills raising the school-leaving 
age seems more favorable this year than in 1931. 
Several states, notably Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
are already planning programs of child labor legisla- 
tion for 1933. There is also the possibility of the 
introduction of bills to restrict the employment of 
children as an unemployment relief measure during 
the special session this year in Wisconsin. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU REPORT 


xX foreshadowed in a release issued early in the 
fall, the Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau for the year ending June, 
1931, shows a decrease of 34 per cent in the number 
of work permits issued to 14-and 15-year-old children 
in the states and cities for which comparable statistics 
for 1930 and 1931 were available. In 1929 the num- 


ber of work permits issued to 14- and 15-year-old 
children was 137,786 in 19 states and 65 cities in 15 
other states and the District of Columbia; in 1930 
the number was 103,223, in 23 states and 40 cities 
in 11 other states and the District of Columbia. In 
states where permits are required for children 16 
and 17 years of age leaving school for work, 66,837 
such permits were issued during 1930, a decrease of 
27 per cent since 1929. Almost all localities report- 
ing to the Bureau stated that there were fewer jobs 
Open to minors on account of the depression and that 
consequently fewer children were leaving school for 
work. On the other hand, in spite of the smaller num- 
ber of children entering industry, the unemployment 
of the normal wage earner of the family was given 
in a number of places as an important cause of school- 
leaving, both for children obtaining work permits and 
for children staying home to care for younger chil- 
dren so that the mother might go out to work. 

In the states reporting on the occupations for which 
permits were issued, 42 per cent of the children en- 
tered manufacturing and mechanical industries, 24 
per cent mercantile occupations, 14 per cent personal 
and domestic service, 13 per cent public messenger 
and delivery service, 4 per cent office work, and 4 
per cent miscellaneous occupations. 

In regard to minors injured in industrial accidents, 
the report shows that in 17 states for which statistics 
were available, and which, according to the Census of 
1920, employed three-fourths of the minors both un- 
der 16 and under 18 years of age at work in non- 
agricultural occupations in the United States, 12 per 
cent of the total number of employees reported as 
injured during 1930 or the most recent year for which 
the figures were obtainable, were minors under 21; and 
nearly 214 per cent were minors under 18 years of 
age. All except 4 of the 17 states reported some in- 
dustrial accidents to children under 14 years of age. 

The report also contains a review of legislation 
relating to child labor and compulsory school atten- 
dance, and information on juvenile delinquency, de- 
pendent children, infantile and maternal health and 
mortality, and many other aspects of child welfare. 

Both as a research agency, and a clearing house for 
statistics and information on all matters relating to 
child protection, the Children’s Bureau provides a 
unique and irreplaceable service. One of the most 
constructive steps which the Government could take 
at any time would be the strengthening of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, making provision for adequate quar- 
ters and appropriations for carrying on its work. This 
is more than ever true during a time of depression 
like the present, since, as the report itself points out, 
“children suffer the most serious permanent losses in 
periods of depression, and should be the first to be 
considered in planning remedial measures.” 
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RECENT RESOLUTIONS 


| oom the resolutions passed at the Thirty- 
second Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
sumers’ League held on November 24, 1931, were 
several on child labor, namely, that the employment 
of minors under 18 years of age be discouraged 
wherever possible and that such minors be encour- 
aged to remain in school; that the League recommend 
that more provision be made for specialized, voca- 
tional training; that efforts be made in all states to 
have injuries to minors tabulated separately from 
those of adults; that in all states the League promote 
amendments to workmen’s compensation laws pre- 
scribing that for permanent injuries minors’ com- 
pensation be based on earning power at 21 years 
of age, and that treble or double compensation 
be prescribed when minors are injured while 
illegally employed ; that the National Consumers’ 
League exert its efforts toward having issuance of 
work permits for minors made conditional upon sat- 
isfactory proof that the prospective employer carries 
workmen’s compensation; and that the League en- 
deavor to get in every state a law or ruling to the 
effect that permits shall not be issued for employ- 
ment in establishments where an active strike or lock- 
Out is in progress. 





At the Thirteenth Annual National Convention of 
the American Legion held in Detroit, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 21-24, 1931, the Child Welfare Committee 
submitted its report, which was adopted, and which 
contained the following resolution: “That in view 
of the present serious unemployment conditions, it 
is recommended to the State Departments to cooper- 
ate with all the other organizations and agencies in 
strengthening child labor laws; 

“That so long as the Federal Government con- 
tinues its practice of encouraging State activity by 
Federal aid to States, we recommend that measures 
providing such Federal aid for the physical rehabili- 
tation, education, vocational guidance, and vocation- 
al education of physically handicapped children and 
their placement and follow-up in employment be 
given the support of The American Legion.” 





Kiwanis International takes the stand, according 
to the December issue of the Kiwanis Magazine, that 
“no boy under the age of 18 should be employed 
except during vacation or after school hours.” Stay- 
in-school drives by local clubs are urged, with the 
double-barreled objective of increasing the efficiency 
of the boys and girls and keeping “out of the ranks of 
the now unemployed more incompetents.” Voca- 
tional guidance, to be effective, the statement 
stresses, should follow upon the foundation of a high 
school education. 


A child labor amendment to the Constitution was 
included in the legislative objectives recommended 
for indorsement by the church at the Study Con- 
ference on the Significance of Jesus Christ in the 
Modern World, held at Delaware, Ohio, June, 1931, 
by a group of Methodist Episcopal leaders under 
the chairmanship of Bishop McConnell. 


CENSUS RETURNS 


| Pesemeny are constantly being received by the 
National Child Labor Committee as to the 1930 
United States Census figures relating to the number 
of children gainfully employed. Preliminary releases 
giving the totals by age groups are now available for 
26 states, as shown in the table below. 

The decrease in the number of child workers 10-15 
years of age, inclusive, for the ten-year period was 
somewhat over 100,000, or about 25 per cent, in the 
group of states listed. The number of minors 16 and 
17 years of age in gainful employment decreased 
slightly—393,706 children being employed in 1930 
as compared with 409,592 in 1920, in the 26 states. 
These states were responsible for only about one- 
third of the child labor in the United States in 1920, 
however, and none of the larger eastern or east cen- 
tral industrial states are included. No reliable estimate 
as to the total number of children employed in the 
United States in 1930, therefore, can yet be made. 

It is impossible to determine, moreover, how much 
of the apparent decrease is ascribable to industrial 
depression and scarcity of employment, and therefore 
temporary; but existing conditions doubtless acted 
to exaggerate the decreasing trend in child employ- 
ment at the time when the Census was taken. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENGAGED IN GAINFUL 
OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES, 1920 AND 1930 


State 10-13 Years, Inclusive 14 and 15 Years 
1920 1930 1920 1930 

Total eee . 191,726 129,532 217,576 174,702 
Alabama ett 47,596 31,565 36,801 31,837 
ATIZONA 6... <ivcccisies te 1,268 553 1,443 1,061 
Arkansas 26,339 14,817 21,801 16,002 
Colorado . 1,163 980 3,395 27h 
Delaware 239 78 1,167 455 
District of Columbia 259 176 1,612 447 
Florida.............. 4,477 4,328 6,387 7,636 
Georgia 44,997 23,847 43,937 35,837 
Idaho... BPP tea ; 497 PT) 1,111 799 
Iowa 1,967 E25) 7,154 5,510 
NRARS Aes aabssclinlsnav eee 1,908 891 5,362 3,211 
Louisiana iPass dete d? 13,086 EE273 19,188 15,923 
Maine. - abieeaecSes 333 91 2,252 941 
Maryland ... oo 1,768 559 10,532 5,928 
Mississippi..................... 39,542 35,424 30,812 32,262 
Montana ........... 343 306 1,059 1,016 
INCE 34 37 135 107 
New Hampshire 194 $7 1,332 583 
New Mexico e 821 672 1,374 1,244 
North Dakota 971 575 1,845 2,024 
Rhode Island idan 186 88 8,383 2,229 
South Dakota 651 398 1,904 1,655 
Utah.. 738 305 1,623 955 
Vermont ; ; 207 80 1,070 651 
West Virginia . 2,000 TTS 5,431 3263 


Wyoming ....... 142 189 466 415 
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LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS — 1932 


Massachusetts 
EGISLATIVE plans in Massachusetts are as yet 
not entirely certain. The Children’s Commis- 
sion will again introduce some of the most important 
of their bills which failed to pass in 1931, including 
one strengthening the requirements for the issuance 
of work permits. 

The Women’s Trade Union League will bring in a 
bill to keep children under 16 years of age out of 
industry; and another to raise the age for entrance 
into certain hazardous employments. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Labor will intro- 
duce a bill to provide double compensation under the 
workmen’s compensation act for minors injured 
while illegally employed. 

In addition, the Consumers’ League of Massachu- 
setts will probably reintroduce the bill extending the 
provisions of the child labor law to industrialized 
agriculture, and the State Department of Education 
is considering the reintroduction of the bill raising the 
age at which children may be allowed to leave school 
for work from 14 to 15 years and the educational re- 
quirement for work permits from the sixth to the 
seventh grade. 

M. W. 


New York 


OREMOST among school attendance and child 
labor bills coming up this winter in New York is 
the bill to raise the school-leaving age minimum to 
fifteen years. This measure will again be pressed by 
the New York Child Labor Committee which has 
sponsored it for the past two years. Last season the 
proposal had the support of the State Education De- 
partment, the State Industrial Commissioner, the 
State Health Commissioner, the State Federation of 
Labor and 91 per cent of the school superintendents 
—city, village, and rural—who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. A long list of civic and welfare agencies 
also backed the bill. The only opposition came from 
certain public and parochial school officials who 
objected on grounds of added costs, lack of a curricu- 
lum suitable for the children affected, transportation 
difficulty for rural children, violation of parental 
rights, and poverty, especially in times of depression. 
Statistics in New York indicate a decrease of over 
20 per cent in the number of 14-year-old children 
certificated for work last year compared with 1930. 
This means that only 5,800 boys and girls i New 
York City and approximately 2,000 more up-state 
would be affected by legislation to keep them in 
school. A corresponding reduction in cost figures 
would naturally follow. Outside of New York City 
and possibly Buffalo and Rochester, it is likely that 


the small additional number can be readily absorbed 
in existing classes. 

Other bills to be introduced include a series of 
Education Department bills which have the endorse- 
ment of industry, organized labor, educational bodies, 
and social welfare groups. Most of these merely 
strengthen administrative procedure in relation to 
enforcement of school attendance and employment 
certificate provisions. On the list are amendments 
relating to continuation school attendance, prelim- 
inary school hearings in truancy proceedings, issu- 
ance of work permits, street trades, and certification 
of attendance officers. As but few of these are con- 
troversial their passage is expected. 

Advocated by the State Federation of Labor, a bill 
will probably be introduced to change the present 
continuation school law to require eight instead of 
four hours attendance weekly. 


G. A. H. 


New Jersey 


HIEF among children’s bills to be proposed in 
New Jersey will be two tentative bills drawn 
up by the State Migratory Child Survey Commission, 
after two years’ investigation and study. The more 
important is an education bill, making school atten- 
dance compulsory for children of migratory families 
during the hours and days when the public schools 
of New Jersey are in session. This bill provides for 
“special classes” where 30 or more migratory children 
are centered in a community; it gives a choice between 
“special classes” and attendance in the public schools 
where the number of such children is between 10 and 
30; and it provides for admission into the public 
schools where there are fewer thaa 10 children in a 
district. A second migratory bill deals with health 
and sanitation in migrant living quarters. 


There are two features of the education bill which 
the National Child Labor Committee believes should 
be criticised. The first is the repeated use of the term 
“special classes” with its connotation of provision for 
the mentally deficient. Also the unlimited discretion 
which the bill allows in the matter of hours per day 
or weeks per year of instruction as well as in other 
related conditions, might easily be subject to abuse, 
especially where the pressure is great for more work 
from the children. It is difficult to justify the provi- 
sion of any lesser number of school hours for these 
children, from whose labor New Jersey profits, than 
she requires for her own. 


Also it should be noted that no limitations as to 
hours of work for these children outside of school 
time is specified in the bill. Additional legislative 
provision is needed to cover this point. 
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The Consumers’ League of New Jersey will intro- 
duce a bill extending to minors between 16 and 18 
years of age, the 8-hour day, 6-day and 48-hour 
week and the prohibition of night work between 7 
p-m. and 7 a.m. which now apply to children under 
16 years. The League will also introduce, for the 
third successive year, a bill designed to prevent in- 
juries to minors employed in industry by giving power 
to the Commissioner of Labor to prohibit for minors 
under 18 years of age any occupation which, in his 
judgment, is harmful to the health and future work- 
ing efficiency of such minors. The present law gives 
power to the Commissioner of Labor to prohibit dan- 
gerous occupations for minors under 16 years of age. 

A bill which would prohibit the employment of 
children under 16 years of age “in mercantile, manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments, workshops, 
offices, laundries, restaurants, hotels, apartment 
houses or in the transmission of metchandise or mes- 
sages,” has been prepared by the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. 


The Unemployment Relief Administration of New 
Jersey announced early in the fall a legislative pro- 
gram which includes raising the school-leaving age, 
at least temporarily, to 16 years. 

A bill to abolish the “age and working certificate,” 
under which children 10 to 14 years of age “who 
desire to work in order to assist in the support of 
themselves or their parents” may be employed in cer- 
tain “light occupations” outside of school hours, will 
probably be introduced. Since absolute repeal of this 
already existing law leaves certain loopholes, the 
National Child Labor Committee has suggested an 
amendment raising the minimum age for out-of- 
school-hours permits from 10 years to 14 and requir- 
ing their issuance to children between 14 and 16 
years for any occupation outside of school hours. 

R. E. 


Louisiana 


HE New Orleans Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is expected to sponsor two child labor bills— 
one to establish completion of the sixth grade, or 
school attendance for eight years, as an educational 
requirement for work permits issued to children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age; the second, setting up 
machinery for the administration of the child labor 

law in the parishes outside of New Orleans. 
J. E.S. 

Virginia 

HE following quotation from the report of the 
Committee on Child Labor, Education, and 
Training submitted to the Governor’s Conference 
on Child Welfare held in Richmond, November 
23-24, 1931, outlines the probable scope of child 
labor legislation to be proposed at the coming ses- 
sion of the Virginia Legislature: 


“It is essential that the State afford adequate pro- 
tection for all of its children, especially those sub- 
jected to the hazards and dangers of premature 
employment. As many child workers are from fam- 
ilies of low paid wage earners or farms, special atten- 
tion should be directed towards the solution of adult 
employment, farm economics, and a living wage, 
thereby maintaining a decent standard of living and 
enabling the child to continue in school to near 
maturity. The State or community should supply free 
school books to all. The children of widows should 
be assisted through Mothers’ Aid Laws. 


... Where possible, children with physical defects 
should have proper training and vocational guidance. 


“Children who are illegally employed should be 
awarded double compensation for injuries sustained 
in the course of employment, the insurance carrier 
being liable only for the usual amount payable re- 
gardless of age and the employer being liable for an 
equal amount. 

“Vocational guidance and industrial training 
should become a part of the regular state education 
system and should be equalized in all parts of the 
State providing for a coordination of the training 
with the opportunities for employment in the indus- 
tries in the several cities, or agricultural opportunities 
in the rural communities. Vocational guidance should 
be coordinated with shop work and should be directly 
supervised and controlled by the school authorities 
in each community. 

“The basic Child Labor Law of Virginia, adopted 
in 1922, has served its purpose well; but we feel that 
ten years of industrial progress has so greatly changed 
the present industrial economic conditions that the 
time has arrived to amend the law so as to conform 
to modern accepted standards. With the rapid im- 
provement of machinery and consequent expansion 
of production, there can be no longer any excuse for 
children of tender ages in their formative adolescent 
stage to be subjected to the physical hazards and 
handicaps of indoor occupations. It is, therefore, 
unanimously recommended that the minimum age of 
employed children be raised from 14 to 16 years for 
indoor employment, and from 12 to 14 years for 
children employed in canneries, with prohibition of 
night work.” 


Important educational recommendations were 
made by the Subcommitte on Education and Vocation- 
al Training for the strengthening of the compulsory 
education law and the elimination of the optional 
clause which has nullified its effectiveness in so many 
school districts; and by the Subcommittee on Compul- 
sory Attendance for the raising of the maximum age 
for compulsory school attendance from 15 years to 16, 
with a seventh grade requirement for the issuance of 
work permits. 
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WHEN SOUTHERN Labor Stirs. By Tom Tippett. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1931. 
$2.50. 

Dedicated “to the southern mill workers and to the 
labor movement that they will one day build,” and 
written by a member of the faculty of Brookwood 
Labor College, this book centers about the struggle 
to organize southern textile workers and the crushing 
of the movement by the textile manufacturers backed 
by local and state governments. The volume is as 
carefully documented as a doctor's thésis, as moving 
as a Greek tragedy and is, in addition, an authentic 
piece of first-hand investigating. Moreover, Mr. Tip- 
pett has the clarity of vision needed to bring out of 
chaotic contemporaneous events the orderly develop- 
ment of an historical movement. 








From 


“When Southern Labor Stirs’’ 


The selfishness, blindness, and sometimes cruelty 
of the manufacturers as well as the short-sightedness 
and vacillation which hampered the unions in deal- 
ing with the situation, are understood and related 
with pity and reluctance. And the bewilderment, 
starvation, and despair of the workers are touched 
upon with restraint. 

Mr. Tippett evidently found child labor per se to 
play an insignificant part in the causes leading up 
to the strikes. He mentions that in Marion, “men, 
women, and children all worked the same number of 
hours’—62 hours and 40 minutes on the day shift 
(page 25) and that the grievances were ‘“‘a 12-hour 
shift, extremely low wages, night work, illegal em- 
ployment of under-age children, and the stretch-out 
system in operation” (page 111). And, of course, 
the bad living conditions and low wages bore upon 
children at least as heavily as upon adults. He found 
14- and 15-year-old girls working in the spinning 
room of a “model” mill for less than $10 a week. 

The author also brings to light material showing 
that the paternalistic system prevents children in the 
mill villages from developing special abilities or 
obtaining training for other occupations. 


“One story is that a mill worker’s daughter went to 
a business college in Greensboro and then obtained 
a job in an uptown office as stenographer. When the 
company learned that one of its hands had a child old 
enough to work and that she was not in the Cone 
employ, her father was called into the office and 
given his choice of leaving the village or of bringing 
his daughter from the office into the factory. The 
child was compelled to put her typewriter away, and 
become a cotton mill worker.” This, in these days 
of vocational guidance and trade education! This 
incident occurred in the dominion of the Cones, who 
pride themselves on benevolent paternalism. 

The author returned to each striking city after an 
interval and found everywhere cowed workers, con- 
ditions little if any improved, and almost complete 
lack of union activity. Many of the blacklisted union 
workers were still living, idle, in the villages. 


STANDARDS FOR WORKERS IN SOUTHERN INDustTRY. By 
Lucy Randolph Mason. National Consumers’ League, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1931. 


As a result of the experience of the newly formed 
Southern Council for Women and Children in Indus- 
try in attempting to secure protective industrial legis- 
lation in southern states during 1931, this handbook 
was compiled to supply the information needed to 
awaken and mold public opinion in regard to existing 
laws and administration, comparative status of south- 
ern states, and actual working conditions. It covers 
existing legal regulations in fourteen southern states 
in regard to hours of work and prohibition of night 
work for women, child labor laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and methods of enforcement. The section 
on child labor quotes the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, and gives a table showing comparative 
standards in the fourteen states in regard to minimum 
age for employment, work permit requirements, 
maximum hours of work, prohibition of night work 
and of dangerous occupations, street trade regula- 
tions, educational requirements, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. A valuable feature is the listing of state 
departments responsible for the administration of 
labor laws for women and children, with personnel 
and appropriation. 

Any organization or individual interested in south- 
ern labor problems may obtain a copy of this prac- 
tical handbook without charge by writing to the 
National Consumers’ League. 


SCHOOL ACRES: AN ADVENTURE 
By Rossa B. Cooley. 
Haven. 1930. 


An experimental all-the-ycar-round school on St. 
Helena’s Island off the coast of South Carolina. 
With a practically illiterate farming population, 
Penn School first persuaded the farm children to 
want an education and then taught them to apply 


IN RURAL EDUCATION. 
Yale University Press, New 
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their education to intelligent farming. The crops, 
the great impediment of most rural education, they 
made their great asset. The school is closed for a 
Planting Week (except for the youngest pupils) 
while the pupils help plant on improved lines. 

“In contrast with many a country school where 
only a handful of children turn up, our boys and 
girls are back at their desks when Planting Week is 
over. Their parents have come to cooperate so heart- 
ily that our attendance is as good throughout the 
remainder of the spring as at any season.” To make 
it possible to keep up with the crops the older pupils 
are given two “home days” a week during the 
spring. The summer term—half regular school work 
and half vocational work—more than makes up for 
the time spent on the farm during the spring. 


CONFERENCES ON CHILD 
PROTECTION 
eee conferences pursuant to the White 


House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection include a Chicago Regional White House 
Conference, October 30 and 31, a Michigan Con- 
ference held in Lansing early in November, the 
Louisiana Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, in Baton Rouge, November 12-14, the Virginia 
Conference on Childhood and Youth, in Richmond, 
November 23 and 24, the Idaho Conference, in 
Boise, November 24 and 25, a South Carolina 
White House Conference, in Columbia, December 
2 and 3, and a Montana White House Conference, 
in Helena, December 10 and 11. 
Among the resolutions adopted by the Chicago 
Conference, at which Mr. Dinwiddie was one of 
the speakers, were three: (1) demanding protection 
for every child against labor that stunts growth, 
limits education, and deprives children of the right 
of play, companionship and joy; (2) accepting the 
recommendations of the Committee on Child Labor 
of the Washington White House Conference, and 
recommending to the appropriate bodies the intro- 
duction and support of such legislation as may be 
necessary to secure the embodiment of these prin- 
ciples in practice in the state of Illinois; and (3) 
demanding state-wide participation in the adminis- 
tration of the compulsory attendance law. 
The Virginia Conference, at which also Mr. Din- 
’ widdie spoke, heard and adopted a report by a 
Committee on Child Labor, whose recommendations 
appear under Legislative Prospects, on page 5. 
The South Carolina Conference was attended by 
the legislative agent of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Mr. Sidel. Among the resolutions 
adopted was the following: “We especially urge 
that the children now gainfully employed in South 
i Carolina be given adequate opportunity for develop- 
ment.” 





SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 

City, is appealing to the public for $50,000 to 
provide scholarships of $3.00 to $6.00 a week to 
New York City children whose parents cannot afford 
to keep them in school without aid. This amount 
will be enough to keep 200 children in school until 
next June, who would otherwise be out of school 
and looking for work. The children will be care- 
fully selected from applicants at juvenile employ- 
ment offices and will be aided in the choice of studies. 
Those who need medical care will be sent to the 
proper clinics. 

The New York Child Labor Committee is raising 
a scholarship fund for the benefit of children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years who are still in elementary 
school, to enable them to complete the educational 
requirements for work permits. 

In Chicago there are two organized . scholarship 
offices in the Board of Education to take care of the 
children who cannot stay in school without financial 
help. The budget for the combined offices during the 
present school year is between $50,000 and $60,000. 
In addition the Chicago Tribune has collected some 
$25,000 for the “Hungry School Children’s Fund” 
which is used to furnish free lunches in the schools 
for children of needy families. 

A Louisiana Scholarship Association in New 
Orleans furnishes school facilities to hundreds of 
children, enabling them to go to high school as long 
as they maintain certain standards. 

According to information received from the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief in 
Providence, in Rhode Island the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has been very helpful in raising money for 
high school scholarships, and local organizations and 
foundations have increased their aid for this service. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, has tried to make it possible 
for every child under 16 years of age to attend school, 
regardless of the economic condition of his family. 
Funds have been provided by the Indianapolis Fed- 
eration of Parent-Teacher Clubs, the Indianapolis 
Foundation, the Altrusa Club, the Exchange Club 
and a number of individuals. It was possible by this 
means to keep 346 additional students in school 
during the 1930-1931 school year. 





As you know, life is just one thing after another— 
a series of adjustments to personal and social needs. 
It is for this reason that education is so important. 
For the fundamental purpose of education is to en- 
able the individual to meet with intelligence and skill 
the manifold situations which confront him—to be- 
have, so to speak, wisely and well, no matter how he 
may be placed —Howard W. Nudd, Public Educa- 


tion Association. 
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STARVATION IN THE BEET FIELDS 


REPORT made to the Industrial Commission 
of Colorado by an investigator of the Claim 
Department, under the date of September 8, 1931, 
states that employers in the bean and beet fields are 
taking advantage of the present unemployment sit- 
uation to cut wages below the lowest minimum 
necessary for living. One man had worked three 
days, making 21, 31, and 41 cents a day, without 
board or room. “Living conditions are extremely bad. 
Many families are living in old shacks, garages and 
tents and with very little food and very poor cloth- 
ing. Many of these workers at this time are asking 
for county aid. It seems to me that the large corpora- 
tions that bring this class of laborer into the United 
States, because they can secure their services for less 
money, should be compelled to take care of them 
instead of turning them out into the world to suffer. 
There will be untold suffering in the bean and beet 
fields this winter. Many families receive less than 
$300 for a year’s work, so you can readily see what 
their standard of living must be. People are starving 
to death while being employed. . . . In my opinion 
the bean and beet pickers are in a state of industrial 
slavery which is worse than the old chattel slavery, 
because in the days of chattel slavery the owner of a 
slave saw to it that his property was properly fed and 
clothed.” 


CHILD LABOR IN THE TENEMENTS 
(Continued from page 1) 


work. In States where licenses are issued and inspec- 
tors regularly visit the homes where such work is 
done, this, of course, is the primary form of control. 
Family relief agencies often come across cases of 
tenement home work, since the income from it is 
seldom sufficient to tide a family over without relief. 
It would be in line with the true interests of the 
family for all social work agencies to stipulate that 
there must be no illegal home work by children in 
the families to which they give relief. Attendance 
officers in cities should bear tenement home work in 
mind as a possible factor in truancy cases. In one 
instance, an attendance officer, on the strength of an 
epidemic of sleepiness in class, issued with excellent 
effect a ukase against home work by school children 
at night. 

From a broad point of view the existence of any 
tenement home work at all in a period when fac- 
tories are lying idle and factory hands turned off, 
is indefensible. Under such circumstances it can 
scarcely be anything but an attempt to break down 
labor standards, evade the labor Jaws which must 
be observed in factories, cut wage rates, and exploit 
the workers. As to any possible benefit to the families 


so engaged, it is like giving a man a stone when he 
asks for bread. 





LAST CALL FOR CHILD LABOR DAY 
January 23-25, 1932 


2 see spn pe em ————-— Mail Your Orderin Today 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (no charge for single copies; check items desired) 


Elimination of Child Labor as a Solution for Unemployment 
The Industrial Toll of Children 

Re-educating the Jobless Child 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Conference, June, 1931 
The Doctor Looks at Child Labor, 1929 


Child Labor Facts, 1930 

Child Labor Programs and Projects 

Poems of Child Labor, 1924 

Display posters 

Local publicity (for newspapers in any section of the country) 


FOR QUANTITY DISTRIBUTION AT MEETINGS (state quantity desired) 


ce Analysis of child labor law in ..........cccesseeseeseeeeeseeeee 


(indicate state) 


... (Revised through 1931). 


nia National Child Labor Committee: What It Js and What It Does 
«ane Minimum Standards for the Employment of Children (Revised 1931) 


esa What Would Happen If We Stopped Child Labor 
— Industry Takes Its Toll of Children 


ADDITIONAL HELPS 


“Child Workers of Today.” Price, 10 cents (a placard 25 x 32). 
State reports for Ohio, Colorado, Mississippi, Oklahoma. Price, 25 cents each. 
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